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he United States Neglecting 


Land Reform in Its Foreign 
. Policy? 


* 


. StiLpMaN: Land has tremendous meaning to all of us in the 
rid. As our major source of food, land is tremendously important as 
alth. Land also is extremely and peculiarly important to the people 
no work it—to farmers. For farmers, land is essential to their way of 
p. It is their home. How to relate this larger, over-all economic mean- 
¥ of land as wealth to the very personal meaning of farmers is the 
pblem which every society must face for itself. 

over the world now there are stirrings; there are various forms 
resentment against the type of relationship between land as wealth 
d land as a way of life which have come down to us in the present. 
n this Roun TasLe we are going to discuss what the United States 
puld do about these stirrings. 
Seated with me at the table today are Mr. Schultz, an economist long 
erested in land affairs, and Mr. Ginsburg, a geographer who has 
veled extensively in the Far East. 
Schultz, will you tell us what has been United States policy regarding 
er nations and how they handle their land? 


R. ScHuLtz: That is a bit too large an assignment. I would say 
nply that the United States has given some attention to problems of 
ad and to what we might call “land reform” in its foreign policy. I 

e in mind here particularly the stand which we took in the United 
ations some years ago, led by Senator Sparkman, speaking for the 
nited States government; the position of the State Department in its 
uments; the explicit position of Mr. Bennett, who was the first ad- 
nistrator of Point Four; and the continuing position which we seem 
be taking in the new Administration in helping Egypt and now 
sre recently in Bolivia. 

Ginsburg, you have really been on the ground and have seen the 
ry and the developments in land reform firsthand in the Orient, in- 
ding the Far East and the more Near East, what would you say? 
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Mk. Grnspure: I would say for one thing that we cannot think 
land reform strictly in terms of American foreign policy, because the 
are deep-rooted needs on the part of many of the Asian peoples f 
reforms of various kinds; and land reform is one of them. In ma 
countries land reform is an actively implemented domestic program—ii 
India, in Burma, in Thailand, in Communist China, in Korea—bott 
north and south—and in Japan. These are different varieties of reforn 
of course. And, in addition, it is an active point of discussion and poli! 
ical interest in countries such as Ceylon, the Philippines, and so on. 


Ma. Scnuttz: Actually, our great land-reform achievements in Occv 
pied Japan associated with the name of General MacArthur are a cas: 
in point; and there is the case of South Korea, as you implied. 

Stillman, you have had firsthand experiences and made observation 
in the Arab world and in Africa, what does it mean in this context: 


Mr. Stittman: There is one very interesting difference. In th 
Middle East, land reform is a problem of local landlords who are them 
selves Arabs, who own huge areas, and this brings up all sorts a 
problems of the peasantry. In Africa it is quite different. In Africa thi 
large landowners are foreigners—in general, the European colonial! 
Africa particularly points up the peculiar difficulty of land reform 
Should land reform be devoted toward more production, or should : 
be devoted toward more satisfaction among the people? I think that w 
should discuss this question of what we mean by land reform. 


Mr. Scuutrz: This is an extraordinarily difficult thing. We ma. 
speak of it in general, or we may try to limit ourselves to what is rele 
vant to different parts of the world; and I am inclined here to try to fin 
a way of discussing land reform which is relevant, let us say, to thi 
world that you know of, Ginsburg, the Orient, and to the part of th 
world of which I feel that I know a little, Latin America. Whether w 
can also take in Africa and the Arab world remains to be seen. Here 
would propose, and I would like to see how you would take hold ¢ 
this, Ginsburg, that we think of the purposes of land reform in thre 
ways. One of these could be the increasing of production—productio 
of food, to which Stillman alluded at the very beginning. This is s 
important. Another purpose, it seems to me, might be the distributio 
or the redistribution of wealth in land and the income from land. Anc 
to complete my list here of purposes, the third would be to achieve 
political stability which does not now exist by a broadening of the bas 
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vhich the government has and giving it a broader base among the 
rhole population. 

Mr. Ginssure: I think that this is a very useful way to divide up the 
oblem. Perhaps we should address ourselves to the first aspect of it. 
hat is, does land reform materially affect food production? Does it 
sad to increases in food production? I might add, parenthetically, that 
h many, many of the countries involved, not only in Asia but I suspect, 
liso, in Latin America, in the Near East, and in Africa, food shortages 
re a major feature of the local agricultural economies. I would suggest 
discussion that land reform does not usually lead to substantial in- 
eases in food production and, indeed, in many cases may lead to 
eclines in food production on a total basis. 
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eMr. Sritiman: This is very largely true. And I would like to ask you 
yhy you think land reform is desirable if it is not going to lead to more 
froduction. 


} Mr. Ginspurc: The answer to that was implied in Schultz’s division 
if the problem into three parts. There are other aspects of land reform 
nd other objectives of land reform than increases in food production 
one. For example, this whole problem of the redistribution of wealth 
5 a crucial factor in countries where a very small elite, sometimes a 
platively foreign or absolutely foreign elite, controls the means of 
roduction. 


Mr. St1LtMan: So you are actually going to condemn some people to 
unger for the sake of a greater chance at democracy? 


“Mr. Scuuttz: No, Stillman. Let us put a little more meat on this and 
ot seek the generalization too soon. Let us take the case of Mexico. 
ere, in a sense, an experiment has been run. Mexico had a revolution 
1910 and engaged in a very, very substantial redistribution of land. 
irom 1922 to 1945, it redistributed over half of the cultivatable area of 
at country, and it moved it from large farms into this communal type 
sjido). 1 think that the history of this experiment is fairly clear in 
terms of consequence. I would read it to say that it did reduce 
roduction. This is the point about which you were talking. This is the 
rst point. I think that the Mexicans today who had these values and 
bught for land reform are willing to say this. On-the other hand, it 
lad tremendously desirable social effects which set the stage for the 
ancipation of a very large part of that population and is part of this 
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new birth of Mexico, which is so dynamic today. So that the socié 
effects and political effects were all highly positive, while they di 
lose product in the process, and seriously so. | 

Let me cite another one which is not an experiment but is hypothe 
cal. I think I have enough knowledge and information, having bee 
on the ground and having gone into the data and the characteristics 
Argentina, to say that if Argentina would take its very flat alluvie 
corn grounds, which are as good as the best we have here in Iowa an. 
Illinois, as good as the flat lands of the Middle West, and put these intt 
small enterprises, family farms, instead of large operating units as thes 
now have, they could easily increase their total output of agriculture 
products 30, 40, 50 per cent. This would be a real gain, and you woull 
also have a social gain under points two and three. 


Mr. Stittman: So, there is then no dichotomy. There does not havi 
to be either one or the other. You can have both social gains and mort 
productivity. 


Mr. Scuuttz: There certainly are many situations where this is true 
and I should argue that in many parts of Latin America it is true the 
this would happen. 


Mr. Grnssure: It depends a good deal on the nature of the situatior 
In the case of Argentina it is the case of taking underused land an: 
dividing it up for more intensive cultivation. Another possibility, a 
though it is very difficult to implement for social and political reason: 
would be consolidating the relatively small plots of land which const: 
tute a farm in Oriental countries and attempting to operate them on 
grand or collectivized basis. There are some experiments going on i 
Communist China, which are not very successful for social reasons; bu 
in terms of production they may at some time be more successful. 


Mk. Scnuttz: Ginsburg, it occurs to me that we ought to say some 
thing, and again out of your knowledge here, of what the consequence 
were of the really drastic land reform in Japan. Here was a countr 
consisting of small holdings, 50 per cent of them owned; and we move 
roughly 35 per cent of the tenants into ownership, as I recall. What di 
this do to the pattern of land ownership? What did it do to production 
What happened, in other words, in this really drastic land reform? 


Mr. Grnsgure: Essentially what happened was that the ownership « 
land changed very radically. That is, before the war there was some 
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1ing like two-thirds of all of the land held or partly held by landlords, 
yhereas there is now only about 12 per cent. So it is a very remarkable 
hange. In terms of productivity there has been very little change. Of 
purse there has not been much time. All of this has taken place very 
ecently. 


Mk. Scuuttz: Has the size of the farms changed? 


“Mr. Ginssurc: The size of the farms is still very small. The average 
ize farm is still about 2.7 acres. However, there have been substantial 
hanges in the relations between the landlord group, which was a very 
mall group, and the farmers, who were tenants. The former tenants 
gow have a much greater say in the workings of government locally 
nd in the allocation of resources, such as irrigation facilities and the 


}*Mr. Scuuttz: And I would argue that the conservatism of the agri- 
fultural population in Japan in recent years is in part to be explained 
by the stake which now they have in this property which they achieved 
and gained by the land reform. This is a social effect or a political effect 
which is largely a consequence of the land reform itself. 


Mr. Grnspurce: It is worth noting here that the land reform in Japan 
s one of the great accomplishments of American foreign policy—-per- 
naps somewhat indirect—in Asia, and I wonder whether we have really 
ised this accomplishment enough .. . 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes, yes! 


| Mr. Ginsgvre: . .. in informing the world of our interest in solving 
agrarian problems wherever they may be. It has not been an entirely 
uccessful program in every possible way, but it has been largely suc- 
essful and more successful perhaps than in any other country in Asia. 


| Mr. Stirtman: We have mentioned one sort of land reform which 
nvolves breaking up the estates and one sort which involves changing 
he ownership of land. Is it ever possible or desirable in land reform to 
throw small units together and make big units out of small ones? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me now say a word about a kind of land reform 
hich has implications which are vast on the social side, which run 
negative in the short run; and yet one may have to face them. IJ ran into 
a demonstration farm which the Peruvian government had purchased 
in the high Sierra. The average height of this is thirteen thousand feet; 
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it is thirty-five thousafid acres. It was an area where three hundreo 
Indian families simply roamed. They were nomadic almost with th 
flocks. It really had not been staked out at all since Spanish times. The 
overgrazing was pathetic. The nature of the sheep was unbelievably 
bad. In this case it has been possible to double and virtually treble the 
output of wool and mutton but with only sixty Indian families. 

There was really an enclosure process here. If you think of Englane 
and her history of enclosures, you have it repeated here. There is, or 
the one hand, an enclosure process to stabilize the use of the land an 
to get it orderly; you see, so that the grasses can come back, and there is 
this great increase in product. But let us look at the implications of this 
enclosure which, in a sense, moves from three hundred Indian families 
to sixty. 


Mr. Stittman: This sounds like the kind of project that would be 
sponsored by the conservationists, our friends who tend to be more 
interested in the health of the land than the health of the people. You 
have told us about the increased wealth of the sixty families. What 
about the others who moved off? 


Mr. Scuuttz: The implications are clear here. One has to see this 
now in a much larger context. One has to see this in the life of the 
whole nation. If these people have possibilities in industry and an ex- 
panding economy, this is one thing. If they are just forced to the fringes 
and into dire poverty and no claims at all, this becomes impossible 
virtually to accept. 


Mr. StittMan: You saw this just last August? 
Mr. ScHuttz: Yes. 


Mr. Stitrman: Did you see any other parallel program in Peru to 
develop industries to absorb these people who might be pushed off? 


Mr. Scuutrz: Peru is going through very rapid economic develop. 
ment; there is large growth in industries. I do not know whether there 
is any to serve these particular Indians. I cannot say because I do not 
know the facts. But there is growth in many parts of the economy 
which is absorbing labor so that these things then could be made com: 
patible. 

But what I cite here is a case of a change in land use which may be 
called land reform, which has two things running side by side—an 
enclosure process with very large increases and gains in total product 
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is is like Britain, you see, and has many similarities if turned on 
heep, again, if you please. 

Ginssure: I might point out that in many of the more densely 
‘ = countries an enclosure movement of this sort might well 
sult in greater productivity. Nobody really knows at this point 
hether it will or not. But the consequences of trying to find job oppor- 
mnities for the millions of people who would be driven off the farm 
thou means of livelihood is so great that the physical accomplish- 
ent of this kind of enclosure movement elsewhere in the Orient, for 


kample, just seems impossible to deal with. 


Mr. ScHuLtz: To give some meaning to these many what seem di- 
erse directions in which this thing may run, I find it wise and neces- 
fy to find ourselves by seeing to what kind of policy one ties. Here, 
see, I would say that our own Western experience suggests the 
mily farm as the kind of institution which we ought to seek. 


‘Mr. Srittman: You would say that the family farm as it has been 
leveloped so successfully in the United States, where in effect (I think 
hat you would agree) we never have had a problem of land reform 
hd where we have never really needed land reform—you would say 
at that family-farm idea should be made international? 


Mr. Scuutrz: I would say that it should be an objective of our for- 
gn policy. We ought to favor the family farm as an operating decision- 
king unit if you think of this now in economics, when we come into 
priculture, where our own policy can favor this kind of development. 


Mr. Stitiman: Is this just cultural imperialism or do we have a real 
bsis for thinking that this is the best way to organize for farming? 
s this unique to our historical tradition, the development of family 
arms? How did we get them in the first place? 


| Mr. Scuutrz: I need some help here, Ginsburg. I should argue that it 
not an accident. I do not think that we got this instead of plantations 
thich did start in the South; and we want to remind ourselves that we 
ave some large farm holdings in California and other parts of the 
puntry which are certainly not in the family-type structure, certainly 
ot as yet. 

But, to return, I do not think that it is an accident: We can look back 
d see why we got here; and I think that we can also say something 
bout whether it is a desirable place to be. I take the firm position that 
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| 
from a social point of view, from a political point of view, in terms « 
our values of having a decentralized society with many people havir 
a stake in things, this is a very desirable outcome. It is, I should say, t 
fruits of the Jeffersonian tradition in our history, and we paid a pri 
for it in the sense that we created institutions which favored this kin 
of unit—credit institutions, educational institutions, the land-grant s) 
tem. We have done hundreds of things; we have had the agrarian com 


plex, and policy runs from our land-disposal policy on to date. 


Mr. Ginssure: I think that the idea of a stable yeomanry tied to 
land is something that really represents our tradition. Yet when yoo 
look at the facts—and you are in a better position to know them than} 
am—is it not true that in the United States tenancy is on the very rapii 
increase? 


Mr. Scuuttz: No, no! 
Mr. Ginszurc: That is not true? 


Mr. Scuuttz: No. The trend toward increased tenancy turned i 
1934 and 1935, and it has been declining since then. Two-thirds of ow 
farms today are owner-operated. This whole thing was reversed, and 
think that it was public policy again which did it. Our whole series ¢ 
policies in the thirties are a very important factor here. 


Mr. StittMan: When you were traveling last summer, studying th 
Technical Aid Administration in South America, did you find a moye 
ment toward land reform in South America? Is there much bein 
done? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Latin America, you see, is such a contrast to th 
United States. Latin-American countries and our country are bot 
recent. We both have a fairly recent history. We are both European i 
terms of origins, in terms of the people who control at least, althoug 
Latin America has a large Indian population. Yet it seems to me that 
is instructive to look at Latin America to see that here just the opposi 
took place. In Latin America today 14 per cent of the owners of far 
land control over half the land and own it. These are units of or 
thousand, five hundred acres, and larger. And these are just, in tk 


main, very large units. This, in a real sense, is the curse of Lati 
America. 


Mr. Stittman: Is this a potentially revolutionary situation? 
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Mr. Scuurrz: I think that it is. Exceptions are Mexico, which has 
lv d this; Costa Rica; Haiti, I think should be put in here; and maybe 
Salvador, but outside of these—this is a serious problem. While the 
roblem is deeper in some sense because frequently it is tied in with 
© fast that they have not solved the Indian problem, as I should argue, 
ind reform is certainly a matter of real concern for this whole com- 


<> 


1UI ity. 


Ma. Stitiman: Is anybody doing anything about it? Are they just 
ving with it? Is this building up into an explosion? 


Mr. Scuutrz: This gets us very close again to where we started 
vhen we asked whether we in the United States are neglecting opportu- 
ities. All of us may want to probe this afresh a moment. It is 
worth while calling our attention to the fact that some large groups 
fre indigenous to the community. Notably outside and throughout this 
| ommunity is the Catholic church, which has taken a firm position here, 
ecognizing that it has apparently a stake in land reform—that is, mov- 
g from these large units to smaller units. This is now actively on the 
genda. Monsignor Ligutti, in this country, bespeaks the papal 
mterest in this. There was this large conference in Colombia last 
all, which was made possible by grants from our foundations and 
which brought this issue to a head in Catholic circles. This is a partic- 
lar institution which has become concerned and aware about the prob- 
em. Now you can go much farther. Within these countries there are 
parties developing and within parties a concern. 


Mr. Stittman: I should think that there would be great risk to the 
United States in antagonizing the governing elites of these countries. 
Some of them—for instance, Argentina—might even swing into wrong 
brbits if we enrage the governing group by talking too much about 
and reform. Are we getting ourselves into a jam here? 


Mr. Grnssurc: I wonder if these governments are not beginning to 
ealize that land reform is so important politically and psychologically 
hat either they go through with it and have a controlled sort of revolu- 
ion, or they do not go through with it and have explosive situations 
developing which may not be controllable. In other words, you have 
revolution in either case, but in one case you sort of know where it is 
going; in the other case, you are not able to predict where it is going. 


Mr. Stittman: You have much more faith in human foresight than I 
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have. I am thinking mostly of what I have seen in Africa, where people) 
are perfectly satisfied to have the most horrible conditions go on anc 
build up and either ignore or deny or argue away the implications 
what is happening. 2 


Mr. Grnspurc: Of course, there is, if I may say so, a more practical 
bent here actually in terms of food production, which we dismiss our 
selves as not being very important as a consequence of land reform. | 
have in front of me a document from the vice-governor of Kwangtung? 
Province in Communist China, attempting to justify the land-reform) 
program there. His view is that once land reform takes place the: 
peasants in the country will be so inspired by the right to own land| 
that they will work doubly hard, that they will immediately increase: 
production, and that the food problem of China would be solved ac. 
cordingly. This is a pretty naive view, but I do not think that we should! 
dismiss it as a prime motive force in convincing governments and even 
some elites that land reform is a desirable thing. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would like to come back again to Latin America, 
when we ask ourselves what can actually be done from the standpoint 
of foreign policy in the United States. 

It seems to me, though, that we ought to concentrate not only on 
Latin America, but let us look at the Orient; let us look at the world 
that you know, Ginsburg. What are the characteristics there? How 
does one talk about land reform for the small holdings as against the 
large-plantation kind of operation? How do you bring that difference 
into focus for us? 


Mr. Ginssure: I might say that the large-plantation sort of holding 


in Asia has not yet been hit very hard by government-inspired land 
reform. 


Mr. Scuutrz: In the aggregate it is not large. 


Mr. Ginspure: In the aggregate, in terms of land area covered and 
especially in terms of numbers of peoples involved, the plantation sys- 
tem is really not important. The typical pattern is one of very small 
farm units, some of which are collectively owned by single landlords, 
but they are farmed individually. Land reform there largely means a 
transfer of ownership from the landlord, who may be an absentee land- 
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Bertie: The size is the same. There are the same fields. 


. GrnsBure: The methods of operation remain the same; the 


ne same. 


“Mr. Scuuttz: This is the populous part of the world. This is half of 
he people of the world. 


_ Mr. Grnszvre: Roughly half. 


~ Mr. Scuutrz: And here you have small farms to start with—call them 
amily farms—and all that you do is transfer the ownership rights, 
presumably, as you were discussing it. 


~ Mr. Ginssurce: That is correct. 


~Mr. Stittman: In Guatemala there is a land-reform program on, at 
the behest of the government, and this is being roundly denounced as 
very leftist. Can we admit that land reform is a leftist operation; or is 
it just that the Communists have rushed in and taken advantage of 
something which is coming anyway? 


Mr. Scuuttz: To get some perspective on the Guatemalan thing, 
‘we have to talk about problems which go beyond land reform. To put 
it very simply, I would say that this is basically the effort historically to 
bring the Indian into the community and to make the Indian a first- 
class citizen. There are a number of important Indian countries. Peru 
is one of them. Bolivia is one, you see. There are Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and one or two others. I should simply assert that the Indian 
problem is the fundamental problem in these countries. Mexico has, in 
a real sense, come up with the solution which did include land reform, 
although the land reform had adverse effects on production, but it has 
solved in a fundamental sense the Indian problem. It had a revolution 
to do this. Was the revolution necessary? I will leave this aside. Peru 
has not solved it. The Indian is a second-rate person. He is simply out 
of the pale of the whole process of government and society. In Guate- 
mala this is basically what is at stake; and land reform is simply a 
trinket in the process. Having said this, then I would step back and ask 
what the conditions are which would make these large holdings less 
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favorable in Latin America generally where they now exist. I get to 
where we might take hold of it in terms of policy. | 


Mr. Srittman: We have been talking this morning about the world- | 
wide need for land reform, something which we have recognized to 
exist, although it is not the same problem in different parts of the world. | 
In some parts of the world it is a problem of breaking up large estates, 
and in others it is reorganizing patterns of ownership. 

But the great reason for being in favor of land reform is that this 
seems to point the way toward an agrarian democracy and the possibili- 
ties of a more stable, more broadly based political community to nations 
around the world. 

The United States has a tremendous need for stability around the 
world, particularly in the less-developed areas. Land reform has been a 
part of American foreign policy, but this has dropped out. It has not 
been emphasized recently. We have agreed that there is now a crying 
need for a newly affirmed interest on the part of the United States for 
land reform in underdeveloped areas. 
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LAND AND THE FREE WORLD* 
By ISADOR LUBIN 


United States Representative to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations 


* 


There are sound and pressing reasons for the practical consideration 
by the United Nations of problems of land reform at this time. Three- 
“quarters of the world’s entire population and, in many countries, a still 
higher proportion of the people depend upon the land for their liveli- 
hood. This dependence on agriculture for their living means that their 
. hopes for a better life are tied directly to their land problems. Yet as we 
review the situation prevailing in many parts of the world, we find that 
systems of land ownership and other institutions that affect the working 
of the land are formidable barriers in many countries to higher output 
and to higher standards of living. In vast areas of Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, Latin America, and Africa, where upwards of 70 percent 
of the people live on the land and obtain their livelihood from farming, 
substantial progress towards greater output and higher standards of 
_ living depends upon the development of sound and effective rural insti- 
tutions. This has been emphasized over and over again in the debates of 
this Council on the economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
In some of these areas small farmers, share croppers, tenants, and 
farm laborers are held in the bonds of systems of land tenure that deny 
justice and impede progress. In many countries of these areas, as the 
Secretary-General’s report shows, interest rates paid by those who work 
the land are usurious, and even confiscatory, ranging from 20 percent to 
100 percent a year. Rental charges range up to 75 percent to 80 percent 
of the annual crops. Many other types of inequities exist. 

Conditions such as these inevitably crush the hopes for economic 
betterment of those who work the land. If widespread aspirations for 
economic and social improvement are to be satisfied, if incentives are 
to be offered for increased output on the part of each individual worker 
on the land, there must be very real improvement in economic and often 


* From a statement delivered by Mr. Lubin on September 3, 1951, before the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 
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: | 
in social institutions. And; if this improvement is to be effective and 
lasting, it must spring from the peoples concerned and be accomplished _ 


largely by their governments. = | 


SCOPE OF LAND REFORM 


It is clear from the excellent and well-balanced report by the 
Secretary-General that the problem of improving agricultural institu- 
tions has many facets. It is not simply a matter of transferring land 
from those who own it and do not work it to those who work the land 
but do not own it. To be sure, in some areas this is a major aspect of the 
problem. However, even where conditions of tenure, as such, pose no 
important problem, there is often need for land reform. 

The small farmer who owns his land but cannot extricate himself 
from perpetual debt to the money lender is in nearly as precarious a po- 
sition as the landless farmer. So too is the landowner who is engaged in 
continuous dispute because the title to his land is unclear. Equally pre- 
carious is the lot of the farmer who is unable to obtain credit on reason- 
able terms or the farmer whose tax burden bears no relation to his 
ability to pay taxes. 

Nor is land reform by any means always a matter of breaking up 
large estates. Quite as often.it is a problem of consolidating small and 
uneconomical holdings. The old system of strip farming, which many 
of us have seen on our travels in parts of Europe, is an example. Here 
the farmer’s plots are so widely scattered that he cannot operate them 
effectively but must work them by hand, without the use of machinery, 
and must waste endless hours in unproductive travel from one to the 
other. 

In some countries, where farm laborers are employed on large hold- 
ings, their economic and social conditions are sometimes so bad as to 
make the problem of bettering their lot properly part of the broad 
question of land reform. 

Thus, land reform is a multitude of things. Basically, however, land 
reform comprises improvement in all the social and economic institu- 
tions surrounding farm life. It embraces the redistribution or consolida- 
tion of holdings into plots of efficient size, the reduction of exorbitant 
rental charges, security of tenure for the tenant, the improvement of 
working conditions for farm laborers. It embraces the settlement of 
title to water and land. It embraces reform of the tax system, measures 
to assure agricultural credit on reasonable terms, and the establishment 
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ee 
_of rural industries. It also involves the establishment of cooperative 
_ societies for common purchase, marketing and credit. In short, land 
reform means a positive program for more effective use of the land for 
the benefit of the agricultural population. 
' The many-sided approach that is required in dealing with land re- 
_ form is already brought out by the Secretary-General’s report This 
_ report makes it evident that a wide and just distribution of land must 
be accompanied by other closely coordinated programs, often simulta- 
_ neously effected, for tax reform, adequate credit systems, legislation to 
further cooperation and technical guidance, as well as by programs of 
health, sanitation, and education. Conversely, without appropriate 
changes in land tenure, these other efforts to increase investments and 
output from the land are often likely to remain ineffective. 


PROMOTES STABILITY, PEACE 


But land reform is important not only because of its potential effect 
on incentives to production. It has a far larger significance. It can mean 
the difference between explosive tensions and stability, between apathy 
and hope, between serfdom and citizenship. A nation of farm owners 
and of tenants who have the opportunity to become farm owners has 
_the basic elements of a stable society. The farmer who owns his land, 
~ who retains an equitable share of his production, who is able to combine 
in voluntary associations with his neighbors to improve their common 
lot knows the meaning of human dignity. He has a stake in his com- 
munity. A nation of insecure tenants and rootless laborers, who see 
little hope to better their lot, is an unstable society, subject to sporadic 
violence and easily persuaded to follow false leaders. 

For these reasons, in our opinion, land reform should be one of the 
basic programs of the United Nations. Certainly it is basic in the think- 
ing of the American people. 

We in the United States recognize that the attainment of peace and 
stability depends to a considerable degree on immediate and positive 
steps to correct systems of land tenure which exploit the workers on 
the land, steps which will remove inequitable taxes on farm lands and 
agricultural products, eliminate unreasonably high rents and exorbitant 
interest rates on farm loans. We are of the firm conviction that peace 


1 Land Reform: Defects in Agrarian Structure as Obstaclés to Economic Development. 
Report by the Secretary-General under General Assembly Resolution 401 (Vy UNG 


Doc. E/2003, June 14, 1951. 
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and stability in many parts of the world will require the elimination — 
of those economic and social practices which work extreme hardship — 
on rural people. 


BASIC U.S. ATTITUDES L 


As I have said, there is nothing new about the adherence of the 
United States to the principles of economic and social justice in land 
tenure. It is as old as the American Republic itself. It is a basic part of 
the fabric out of which our Nation was created, a fabric with which the 
United States has-grown and prospered. 

In the United States it has always been our belief that the man who 
tills the soil should own it. This ideal is part of the American heritage. 
It has remained embedded in our laws and customs ever since the 
American Revolution. 

What is new is our growing realization of the fundamental impor- 
tance that such principles should occupy in our foreign policies. What is 
new is our determination to place increasing emphasis upon interna- 
tional programs which are designed through the attainment of greater 
economic and social stability to give effect to such principles as positive 
weapons of peace. 

Our conviction that landownership is important to a stable society 
has been given expression through positive action from the earliest days 
of our national existence. Our policy has always been that, in the na- 
tional interest, the maximum amount of public lands should be opened 
up for ownership by as many private individuals as possible and that 
good farm land should not be reserved for a favored few. 

With this policy as our guide the free lands of our great West were 
settled by hardy pioneers under the homestead laws. Under these laws 
private individuals were enabled to obtain title to a quarter-section of 
land, that is to 160 acres, merely by staking a claim, building a house, 
and living on the land and working it for a year or more. This is, in 
part, the historical basis for the fact that in the United States over 70 
percent of our farms in 1948 were operated by their owners. In many 
of our States an even larger percentage of our farms were so operated. 
For example, 89 percent are so operated on the Pacific Coast. In 1945, 
the most recent year for which complete data are available, over 85 per- 
cent of the total farm land in the United States was owned by indi- 
viduals and only 5.6 percent by corporations. In 34 of our States, over 
90 percent of the farm land is owned by individuals. 
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_ Once our rural areas were settled, we in the United States were faced 
with the problem of keeping the farm land in the hands of those who 
worked it. We were also faced with problems of increasing tenancy, 
_ Particularly in those areas of our country which had been settled early 
in our history. To deal with these problems we undertook, particularly 
after 1920, a variety of measures, including extension of various types of 
credit and such programs as soil conservation, crop insurance, reclama- 
_ tion, and other aids to farmers. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


_ For example, in recent years my Government has supplied direct 
long-term, low-interest credit or has insured private loans to nearly 
two million American farm families who did not otherwise have ade- 
‘quate sources of credit. Many thousands of these loans have been made 
to tenants and farm laborers so that they could become farm owners. 
Production credit is also regularly made available under Government 
auspices through cooperative associations, as well as by private lending 
organizations, to farm families who want to improve their farms or to 
buy machinery, as well as to others who are beginning to operate new 
farms in areas opened up by Government reclamation programs. 

The United States Government also provides so-called “disaster” 
loans to enable a farmer whose crop is lost by drought or freeze or 
flood to hold his farm through the disaster period. Our Government 
also shares with the farmer the cost of conserving the soil. It finances 
agricultural research and extension services so that all farmers, little as 
well as big, can be well informed on scientific techniques of good 
farming. 

Thus our goal within the United States remains now, as in the days 
of Thomas Jefferson, to increase the number of farmer owners of 
family-size farms. Our objective also is to enable those farmers to enjoy 
the advantages of large-scale operation by working with their neigh- 
bors in genuine voluntary cooperatives to purchase land and machinery, 
to market their products, and to secure credit on reasonable terms. 

Our progress towards this goal is evidenced in our national experi- 
ence during the last several decades. According to the 1935 census 42 
percent of the land operators in the United States were tenants, paying 
rent or working for a share of the crop. The last complete agricultural 
census available in the United States was taken in 1945. During the 
short period of 10 years the national percentage of farm tenancy had 
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been reduced from 42 percent to 31.7. It is estimated that by 1950 a fur- — 
ther reduction of some 5 percent took place. As of today the proportion — 
of farms operated by tenants in the United States is estimated to be 
about 26 percent. As to share croppers, their number in 1930 amounted ~ 
to 776,000. By 1945 this number had dropped to 447,000, or less than 8 
percent of all farmers in the United States. 


FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


I have referred earlier to our policy of promoting ownership of 
family-size farms. May I take a moment to explain what we mean when 
we speak of the family-size farm. As we use the term in the United 
States, the family-size farm is a farm of the size necessary to maintain a 
family at a fair living standard and which can be operated by the ~ 
farmer and his family either alone or with the help of one or two “hired 
men” who are usually regarded as part of the family group. These 
farms, of course, vary greatly in size. In the rich valleys of California 
5 acres may be large enough for a lettuce grower; in our Pacific North- 
west 10 acres may be sufficient for the producer of strawberries. In 
Towa’s rich cornland 160 acres may be a desirable size. To raise beef 
cattle on the ranges of our Southwest, 1,000 acres is necessary. There is 
no fixed rule. We recognize, as all students of agriculture must do, that 
solutions to the problems of landholding and land use will vary with 
the crop raised, the climate, the availability of water, the existing state 
of agricultural science, the training of the farmers, and with the social 
institutions of the country. 

It is clear that there is no ready-made and easy formula which will 
solve all land problems. Our whole experience tends to suggest, instead, 
that each problem requires its own specific solution. In one way or 
another, however, we in the United States have faced many of these 
problems. In countries where there are major land problems some of 
our experiences in the United States may prove helpful. We recognize, 
of course, that the programs developed to answer our needs cannot be 
automatically applied elsewhere. It is our hope that as a result of dis- 
cussions in this Council suggestions will come forth which will make 
constructive contributions towards the solution of the land problem. 

But one thing is clear to us from our experience: to be successful a pro- 
gram of land reform requires a conviction not only among people who 
live on the land but also among the public officials, and national leaders, 
of the need both to adopt consistent long-range land policies and to 
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undertake programs necessary to sustain such policies year after year. 
_ Now if I may turn to the international aspects of the policy of the 
United States in this field—wherever the United States has had an 
Opportunity to support land reform in other countries, we have done so. 
I might cite the successful land-reform activities in Japan after the war. 


ali 
"T 
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3 LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 


_ Certain aspects of the land-tenure system in Japan prior to World 
War II were highly undemocratic and were a source of much social 
unrest. This unrest was exploited by the Japanese militarists in gaining 
support for their vast military adventures. Moreover the prewar Japa- 
‘nese Government’s reaction to general agrarian distress was one of eva- 
ion, outright neglect, suppression of protest movements and of half- 
hearted measures to placate the farmers. Consequently land-tenure 
reform became one of the principal objectives of the Allied Occupation. 
It was the determined policy of the Allied Occupation to encourage the 
new Government of Japan to initiate fundamental land-reform meas- 
ures. 

The result was that legislation was enacted in October 1946 requiring 
that virtually all agricultural land in Japan owned by absentee landlords 
be purchased at fixed prices—not confiscated—by the Government and 
sold to tenants. Terms of sale were fixed at a level within the means of 
tenants to purchase land. Landlords residing on the land were permitted 
to retain small acreages. 

Actual operations of the Japanese land-reform program began about 
January 1947. Within 2 years the transfer of land from landlords to 
tenants had completely reorganized the pattern of landownership and 
of landlord-tenant relations. In a program characterized by orderly 
progress, almost entirely without violence, about one-third of the total 
cultivated land of Japan passed into the hands of more than three mil- 
lion working cultivators. The amount of land operated by tenants had 
shrunk from 46 percent’ to about 12 percent of the total cultivated area. 
Absentee landlords as a class disappeared. Landowners, who prior to 
reform constituted only 36 percent of the total number of cultivators, 
had increased to 70 percent. Tenants, who before the reform represented 
27 percent of all cultivators, now represent less than 6 percent. Such 
tenant-landlord agreements as are in effect are subject to strict Govern- 
ment regulation. These accomplishments, which had materialized by 
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ae 1949, mark the end of the land-tenancy system which existed in 
Japan since 1868. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN TWO YEARS 


As I have said this reform was accomplished in a little more than 2_ 
years. It was achieved without interrupting farm operations or the lives 
of farm people. 

The Japanese land-reform program was neither an adventure in 
utopian idealism nor a phase of social revolution. It was a hard-headed 
program designed to relieve farmers of the burden of an oppressive 
landlord system, a landlord system which had fostered antidemocratic 
social relations and had been a hindrance to increased agricultural pro- 
duction. 

The three million farmers who have acquired land under the land- _ 
reform program in Japan have a new stake in their communities. The 
role of the Government was one of over-all guidance and administra- 
tion of the transfer program. The Government did not become a land- 
owner, nor did it obtain rights which amounted to ownership. There 
has been no collectivization of land under which the cultivator is in fact 
converted into a worker in the employ of the state. 

Throughout all phases of the program stress was placed on the 
establishment and preservation of the family farm. Over the centuries 
the aspirations of Japanese farmers have been directed toward acqui- 
sition of individual farm units. The land-reform program gave effect 
to these aspirations. Here was a demonstration that thorough-going 
land reform is possible under present-day conditions without accom- 
panying widespread violence. 


PARAGUAY S EXPERIENCE 


To cite one more example, in a cooperative venture with the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay we have been able to offer some assistance through 
our Institute for Inter-American Affairs in a resettlement project which 
may eventually affect 100,000 families. The Bank of Paraguay is pro- 
viding the financing for the project. The Institute, through a cooperative 
agency known as the Servicio, provides the experts, the demonstration 
equipment and the necessary training of the colonists. Colonization 
began in 1946 with 57 families on a pilot colony near Asuncién. The 
Servicio showed the colonists how to lay out their land in cash crops, in 


pasturage for work animals and a cow or two, and’ in vegetable gar- 
dens to raise their own food. 
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With the lessons learned at the pilot colony the Government, 2 years 
ago, laid out and colonized under Servicio guidance 78,000 acres in the 
farm region near the country’s southern border. With their families 570 
é irtually penniless men—chosen by committees of neighbors who could 
vouch for their character and industry since none of them had credit 
-ratings—were settled at this colony. 
_ The Bank of Paraguay financed the construction of their houses, the 
purchase of farm machinery and a cow. It then gave them enough cash 
to live on until the first harvest. They have 10 years to pay for the land, 
5 years for the machinery and animals. Credit supervisors confer with 
the colonists at the start of the crop year, help them decide what and 
how much to plant, and see to it that enough cash crops are set out to 
_ take care of the annual payment to the bank and yet leave sufficient cash 
‘for family needs. Bank collections are running over 90 percent—a good 
‘record in any country. So successful has the colony proved that Para- 
guay is laying out two more huge colonies to settle some 100,000 farm 
families. 
Mr. President, where circumstances have enabled the United States 

to support, encourage, and assist land-reform programs it has done so. 
“Tt will, upon request of the country seeking our assistance, continue to 
do so as part of its programs of technical and economic assistance to 
other countries. We have provided and will continue to provide techni- 
cal aid to help meet problems of social and economic organization, as 
well as problems of a narrower technological nature. We have pro- 
vided and will continue to provide technical and financial aid for recla- 
mation, irrigation, and drainage projects to enlarge the total area of 
arable land. We have provided and will continue to provide technical 
and financial aid to support industrialization and diversification of eco- 
nomic activity so that the surplus rural population pressing on the land 
can find alternative productive employment. We shall take every op- 
portunity to support and encourage desirable land-reform programs 
through all appropriate international agencies. 


REFORMS MUST FIT INDIGENOUS CULTURES 


I wish to make it clear, Mr. President, that in standing ready to 
assist other countries to solve their problems in this field the United 
States is not advocating any particular form of land tenure. We are 
perfectly aware that forms of landholding vary widely in different parts 
of the world. They are often aspects of the indigenous culture. These 
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cultures must be understood. They must be respected. For this reason | 
land reform should be considered in terms of its objectives, rather than 
in terms of any legal framework. | 

I also want to make one other important point. We do not conceive of | 
land reform in narrow, punitive terms, implying the objective of simply _ | 
turning out one set of owners in favor of another. Such a concept would, — 
we feel, miss the point entirely, that is the advancement of the general 
welfare of rural populations through democratic institutions. 

Nor do we conceive of land reform as the cutting up of large estates 
and even relatively small farms into small tracts and turning them over 
to new so-called “owners” who are then given crop-delivery quotas which 
are above their capacity to meet. Such a process gives an excuse for _ 
government charges that “since the proprietors have failed to operate — 
in conformity with the need of the state” the land will have to be taken © 
over by the government. Under such systems of land reform, which 
have been all too prevalent in certain countries in recent years, people 
who thought they had become owners of their own farms have in fact 
found themselves merely workers on collective or state farms. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S REPORT 


I should now like to return to the report of the Secretary-General 
and to comment on some of the questions which it raises. It concludes 
that for many countries the agrarian structure, and in particular the 
system of land tenure, prevents a rise in the standard of living of small 
farmers and agricultural laborers and impedes economic development. 
While we do not subscribe to all of the observations of the report on 
land reform or accept it as an adequate treatment of the subject, we 
certainly endorse its conclusion as to the need for land reform as a 
means of promoting economic development. 

While we believe that ownership is a very desirable objective, we 
agree with the finding of the Secretary-General that tenants can have 
security without ownership where rents are not excessive and where 
security of tenure is safeguarded by legislation. There is need, therefore, 
for legislation to prevent the charge of exorbitant rentals on agricultural 
land and to assure the cultivator security of tenure. 

There is need also for legislation insuring satisfactory working con- 
ditions for farm laborers employed on large farm units. For some types 
of farming, where large capital is required, large ranches or haciendas 
are desirable and indeed necessary. It should be noted that the Ito is 
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already concerned with the problem of improving the conditions of 

work of agricultural workers. 

4 As the report points out, land reform does not merely mean the frag- 

mentation of landholdings. Indeed, in some instances it may mean the 

reverse. For breaking tracts of land up into very small holdings often 
prevents rational cultivation, particularly when numerous plots are 

‘scattered over a wide area. We are pleased to note that several countries, 

‘such as Jordan, Lebanon, and India, have made effective efforts toward 

the consolidation of fragmented landholdings. 

We note also the importance which the Secretary-General’s report 
places on the problem of insuring clear title to land. The land of such 
title leads to continuous disputes, perpetuates insecurity, encourages the 
waste of land, water, and manpower. It is frequently a factor in pre- 
venting the cultivator from getting access to credit on reasonable terms. 
‘To resolve this problem the status of landownership should be clarified, 
and procedures and facilities for surveying land and for establishing 
and registering title to land should be expanded and improved, thereby 
enabling the cultivator-owner to secure evidence of ownership rights 

with a minimum of delay. 

As the Secretary-General points out, fiscal reform is also an important 
element in the promotion of land reform, particularly in situations 
where an inequitable burden of taxation is borne by the cultivator of 
land. In this connection it might be mentioned that better tax adminis- 
tration would, by itself, remove some of the inequities of existing tax 
systems. 

Another serious problem closely related to land reform is the lack of 
adequate credit facilities. All too often credit is either lacking or avail- 
able only at excessive rates of interest. If land reform is to proceed, 
credit must be made available to the small farmer at reasonable rates, 
preferably at the village or local level. Full advantage should, of course, 
be taken of existing public and private credit facilities. At the same 
time the farmer needs guidance as to the best methods of using credit 
and of marketing his produce. 

Toward this end the promotion of cooperatives is an important 
element in any program of land reform. Cooperatives, however, should 
be genuinely voluntary, organized for the purpose of enabling farmer 
members to benefit from new developments in techniques of pro- 
duction, large-scale purchasing and marketing, and credit facilities. 
Not only will vountary cooperatives lead to greater financial returns 


to farmers, but we believe that as a result of experience in the demo- 


- done to overcome defects in land use and land policy in various parts _ 


cratic process of managing common problems at the local level they | 
may prove beneficial in developing a social consciousness and re-_ 
sponsibility among the participating farmers. | 

As the Secretary-General’s report indicates, much has already been | 


of the world. And much of the change that has taken place has been — | 
accomplished within the framework of orderly democratic processes. — 
However, much still remains to be done. 


THE TASK OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, we have at hand a very large body of experience 
in the field of land reform. We have, among our many member — 
countries, expert personnel who have developed great ingenuity in ~ 
meeting the land problems of their particular areas. : 

The task of the United Nations is to mobilize these skills and — 
experience. 

The task of the United Nations and of this Council is to focus — 
world attention on land practices which keep millions of farmers and 
farm workers laboring on an economic and social treadmill. 

The task of the United Nations is to use the machinery of inter- 
national organization to speed the removal of obstacles in the path 
to economic and social well-being. 

Our principal tools in resolving this problem are the experienced 
personnel of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, par- 
ticularly as they are brought together in a functioning unit under 
the expanded program for technical assistance. 

The extent to which those tools will be used must always depend 
upon the extent to which the governments of the countries in which 
land reform is required want to use them. These governments have 
it within their power to frustrate land reform and perpetuate ancient 
practices. Or they can choose to utilize the experience which the United 
Nations system can provide and hasten the day when the men and 
women who till the soil can see their daily lot improved in the form 
of more food, better clothing, greater understanding, and better health. 


pro 


U.S. RESOLUTION 


The United States delegation has submitted a resolution, as a basis 
for discussion, which we hope will provide for the continuing mobiliza- 


ired to provide, among other things, security of | 
the man who cultivates the fields; to promote, where adv: 
operation of agriculture on the basis of the family-si: 
ablish and improve national and local agricultural credit fa 
prevent exorbitant land rentals and inequitable land taxes; 
‘where feasible and appropriate, cooperative organizations which 
t aid in farm purchasing, financing, marketing, and processing; 
ae rural industries so as to utilize rural manpower more 
recommends the extension of such measures to non-self-governing 
tories. eee 
recommends also that the specialized agencies, particularly the 
, xo and Unesco, join forces through the technical-assistance pro-. 2 
am to meet the needs of the various governments as they tackle — 


ir land problems. 


“MATTER OF CONTINUOUS CONCERN” 


Tt is our hope that the problem of land reform with all its ramifica- 
tions will be a matter of continuous concern to the Council. To that 
end the resolution requests the specialized agencies concerned to report 
fo the Council annually, if possible, and at least every 2 years, on the 
atus of the land problem in their respective fields. It asks the Secre- 
ary-General in turn to provide the Council with a summary analysis 
and synthesis of these reports to assist us in reviewing the problem. 
2 Mr. President, as I have indicated, the people of the United States 
ire concerned with land reform for many reasons. We are concerned 
with it because it affects immediately and directly the productivity of the 
farmer, and this productivity has an important effect on economic devel- 
“opment. We are concerned with land reform because it affects immedi- 


Ge 2¥or text of the United. States draft resolution on land reform submitted in the 
irteenth Session of the Economic -and Social Council, Geneva, Sept. 3, 1951, see 
Ne Doc. US/E/285, Sept. 5, 1951, 
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these suotien may be. Parkes = are problems which a2 
and profoundly upon ultimate goals of human welfare, ; 
have been adopted by the United Nations as its own 


and otherwise, the well-being of peoples who derive their livin 
the land will continue to be of major concern to the United § 
We shall continue to give encouragement and assistance to 
reform programs whenever and wherever these will substantially 
tribute to promoting the basic objectives of stability and well- 


